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Dear  Friends  of  Children, 

The  Office  for  Children's  work  providing  for  the  needs 
of  children  in  your  community  is  unparalleled  in  the  human 
service  system.     The  ability  to  deliver  for  thousands  of 
children  every  year  is  a  testament  to  the  perseverance  and 
dedication  of  our  staff  and  volunteers. 

The  Office  and  its  citizen  volunteers  are  speaking  out 
for  the  needs  and  interests  of  our  children  through  our 
Community  Development  and  Help  for  Children  programs.  Through 
our  regulatory  authority  our  Group  Care  and  Day  Care  Units 
provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  our  children  who  are  in 
out-of-home  placements. 

As  vou  read  the  stories  and  highliahts  of  our  work  dur- 
ing 1983,  you  will  sense  our  commitment  to  imorovina  the 
guality  of  life  for  all  our  children. 


For  children, 


Gloria  J.  Clark 
Director 
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Profiles  of 
Senior  Program 
Staff 

With  the  Office  for  Children  since  its  incep- 
tion, Lynda  Reynolds  Coffill  is  the  Deputy 
Director.  Lynda's  ten  years  experience  with 
the  agency  have  given  her  a  tremendous 
breadth  of  knowledge  about  children's  ser- 
vices. 

Lynda  feels  strongly  about  the  Office 
for  Children's  mission.  "To  tally  the  number 
of  children  who  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  helped  by  the  Office  for  Children  is 
impossible.  We  serve  a  vital  purpose  in  the 
community  and  in  state  government." 
She  faces  the  future  with  clear  goals.  "To  provide  service  to  every  child  in  need 
we  must  further  strengthen  our  staff  resources,  training,  and  technical  assistance. 
I  want  to  see  this  agency  become  even  more  effective  than  it  is  today.  I  want  to 
guarantee  that  help  is  available  to  every  child  who  needs  it." 


Joyce  Mathon-Trotman  is  the  newly  appointed 
Director  of  Advocacy.  She  comes  to  the  Office  with 
a  strong  concern  and  commitment  for  children  after 
working  as  a  New  York  City  school  teacher,  an 
Office  for  Children  Regional  Coordinator  and  a 
Department  of  Social  Services  Area  Director. 

Joyce  hopes  to  instill  a  clear  sense  of  purpose  in 
the  reorganized  Central  Advocacy  Unit.  She  com- 
ments, "In  an  era  of  fiscal  constraints  we  must  make 
sure  that  our  efforts  to  bring  sound  management  to 
the  public  sector  do  not  impact  negatively  on 
services  to  children.  The  Advocacy  Unit  must 
continue  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  children  of 
the  Commonwealth  through  its  Help  for  Children 
and  Community  Development  programs." 
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Fran  Barrett,  Director  of  Day  Care  Licensing  since 
1981,  has  worked  as  a  family  counselor,  protective 
services  worker  and  a  day  care  licensor  for  the 
Maine  Bureau  of  Human  Services.  These  experi- 
ences convinced  her  that  providing  quality  human 
services  is  essential. 

Fran's  determined  and  low  key  approach  to  her 
work  has  won  the  respect  of  everyone  involved  with 
the  Office  for  Children.  She  sets  the  tone  for  the 
agency's  efforts  to  make  sure  children  in  Massachu- 
setts receive  quality  day  care. 

Fran  comments,  "The  role  of  the  Office  for 
Children  is  to  assure  the  sound  development  of 
services  for  children  in  Massachusetts." 


Susan  Shields,  Director  of  Group  Care  Licensing,  has 
worked  as  a  licensor  and  administrator  for  seven 
years.  She  describes  the  unit's  mission  as,  "Insuring 
that  the  basic  health  and  safety  standards  are  in 
place  for  the  more  than  15,000  children  in  substitute 
care  in  the  Commonwealth.  We  stress  that  good 
licensing  involves  the  formation  of  a  solid  relation- 
ship between  the  licensor  and  provider  of  care." 

Susan  approaches  her  work  with  great  dedica- 
tion and  vigor.  Before  coming  to  the  Office  for  Child- 
ren Susan  trained  volunteers  to  teach  children.  She 
believes  in  the  role  of  volunteers  in  human  services 
and  meets  regularly  with  Councils  for  Children 
concerning  group  care  issues  and  programs. 
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Advocacy: 

The  Public  Advocate 

and  its  Citizens 

The  Office  for  Children's  advocacy  is  like  no  other.  We  are  neither  lawyers  nor 
advocates  outside  of  the  workings  of  government.  We  are  the  public  advocate.  We  are 
able  to  negotiate  for  services  to  children,  mediate  disputes  among  local  and  state 
government  departments  and  coordinate  public  and  private  services  to  targeted 
populations.  We  are  free  to  initiate  numerous  activities  in  the  cities  and  towns  to 
address  the  quality  of  life  for  the  children  among  us. 

Our  advocacy  casework  services  to  individual  children  are  unrestricted  by  any 
qualification  other  than  age.  One  need  only  be  a  child  to  receive  our  assistance.  Our 
knowledge  is  likewise  unrestricted. 

We  provide  information  on  local  child  care  resources,  special  education  entitle- 
ments, emergency  shelter,  transportation,  camperships  and  a  range  of  other  special- 
ized areas.  Our  services  are  voluntary  and  by  request.  Our  Child  Welfare  Specialists 
and  Community  Representatives  serve  the  public  statewide  from  thirty-eight  area 
offices. 

This  community-based  structure  is  supported  by  seven  regional  administrative 
and  supervisory  offices  headed  by  Regional  Directors.  A  newly  reorganized  central 
unit  provides  training,  information,  technical  assistance  and  interagency  coordination. 

Forty-one  Councils  for  Children  are  composed  of  concerned  providers  and 
consumers  of  children's  services.  The  councils  elect  boards  and  form  working  groups 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws  which  created  them.  The  success  of  the  Office  for 
Children's  field  organization  is  a  direct  result  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
involved  citizens  and  professional  staff. 
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Help  for  Children: 

Information,  Referral,  and  Case  Advocacy 

Forty-one  professional  child  welfare  specialists  based  in  local  offices  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Help  for  Children  program.  They  provide  information,  referral,  and 
advocacy  for  children,  parents  and  others  trying  to  arrange  necessary  services  for 
children.  As  experts  in  the  delivery  of  educational  and  human  services  to  children, 
staff  provide  callers  with  the  information  they  need.  Frequent  information  requests 
center  on  day  care  services  in  the  area  or  explaining  Chapter  766  regulations  to 
parents.  Local  offices  also  distribute  "Individual  Kid  Money"  (IKM)  to  provide 
immediate  service  for  a  child  in  need  until  permanent  arrangements  can  be  made. 

In  more  complex  requests,  known  as  the  advocacy  caseload,  the  specialist  will 
make  arrangements  with  appropriate  private  agencies  and  departments  in  government 
to  provide  specific  services  to  a  child.  Some  examples  .... 

Jimmy* 

Jimmy  is  a  fifteen  year  old  boy  who  had  always  been  a  good  student,  a  responsible 
quiet  boy.  It  was  a  surprise  to  his  family  and  the  school  system  when  he  attempted 
suicide  during  a  psychotic  episode.  He  was  referred  to  Help  for  Children  first  by  a 
private  psychiatric  hospital  and  then  by  his  mother.  Because  Jimmy's  parents  did  not 
agree  with  hospital,  school,  and  state  agency  staff  on  a  plan  for  his  treatment,  the  boy 
faced  a  discharge  and  the  possibility  of  no  treatment.  The  local  child  welfare  specialist 
stepped  in  to  mediate  the  dispute.  She  called  a  case  conference  involving  all  parties. 
The  conferees  signed  a  written  contract  outlining  each  side's  responsibilities  in  the 
course  of  hospital  treatment.  A  long  term  plan  was  agreed  upon.  It  provided 
immediate  special  education  services  from  the  local  school  system  for  Jimmy 
beginning  with  five  days  per  week  tutoring  followed  by  an  individual  education  plan. 
This  was  offered  in  conjunction  with  daily  out-patient  therapy  through  a  mental 
health  clinic.  Jimmy  has  returned  home  and  is  under  medication  and  therapy.  He  is 
doing  well  in  school. 

Jimmy's  story  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  the  child  welfare  specialist  in 
resolving  disputes  over  the  care  of  a  child.  In  this  case,  the  agencies  involved  were  able 
and  willing  to  provide  Jimmy  with  the  services  he  needed,  once  the  details  of  his  case 
were  determined. 

Resolving  cases  is  sometimes  more  difficult .... 

Susan 

Susan's  mother  contacted  the  Office  for  Children  child  welfare  specialist  because  she 
was  having  difficulty  managing  her  profoundly  retarded  adolescent  daughter  at  home. 
Physical  care  was  demanding  due  to  Susan's  congenital  encephalopathy,  spastic 
diplegia,  severe  seizures,  and  scoliosis  for  which  she  wore  a  Milwaukee  brace.  Psycho- 
logical testing  revealed  that  fifteen  year  old  Susan's  development  was  equal  to  that  of 
a  fifteen  month  old  baby. 
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*  All  names  used  are  fictitious. 


All  agencies  agreed  that  Susan  needed  a  residential  behavior  management  pro- 
gram. However,  no  agency  was  willing  or  able  to  provide  such  a  program.  As  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  the  specialist  directed  Susan  to  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  (DMH) 
for  four  hours  of  respite  per  week  as  well  as  instruction  to  manage  some  of  Susan's 
negative  behavior.  Since  many  youngsters  in  Susan's  situation  receive  complete  resi- 
dential programming  through  Chapter  766,  the  specialist  assisted  Susan's  family  in  the 
special  education  process.  A  Department  of  Education  hearing  officer  decided  that 
Susan  was  making  adequate  progress  and  that  residential  placement  was  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  system.  The  specialist  then  returned  to  the  area 
Department  of  Mental  Health  office  which  informed  the  family  in  writing  that  it  could 
not  provide  the  needed  service.  The  specialist  then  assembled  documentation  and 
presented  Susan's  case  to  Office  for  Children's  interdepartmental  team  for  resolution. 

A  case  like  Susan's  involving  more  than  one  agency  cannot  be  settled  at  the  local 
level.  Such  cases  are  referred  to  an  interdepartmental  team  at  the  regional  level. 
Comprised  of  representatives  of  the  major  children's  services  in  state  government, 
teams  are  chaired  by  Office  for  Children's  regional  directors.  The  Office  for  Children 
through  the  interdepartmental  team  resolves  the  most  difficult  children's  cases  in  the 
human  service  and  educational  systems. 


Troubled  adolescents  are  another  common  case  .... 
Steven 

A  chronic  runner  since  four,  Steven  is  an  engaging  thirteen  year  old  of  average  intelli- 
gence in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services.  Steven's  placement  in  a  long 
series  of  foster  and  group  homes  had  been  unsuccessful  due  to  his  history  of  running, 
lying,  stealing,  and  truancy.  He  had  received  suspended  sentences  to  Department  of 
Youth  Services  facilities  from  three  different  courts.  His  examiners  described  his 
condition  as  under-socialized,  passive,  chronically  depressed,  and  possessing  no  self- 
esteem.  A  regional  interdepartmental  team  intervened  in  his  case.  The  team  arranged 
for  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  Department  of  Youth  Services  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  managing  Steven's  care.  He  was  placed  in  a  community  based  residential  treat- 
ment program.  The  local  school  department  was  brought  in  to  provide  Steven  with  an 
individual  education  plan.  Steven's  adjustment  was  better  than  expected.  Running  is 
no  longer  a  problem  for  him  and  he  is  achieving  well,  academically.  His  future  looks 
brighter  than  it  has  in  years. 

The  Office  for  Children  pulls  together  and  coordinates  resources  to  ensure  that  no 
child  falls  by  the  wayside.  Cases  unresolved  at  the  regional  level,  are  referred  to  the 
central  interdepartmental  team.  Comprised,  as  are  the  regional  teams,  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Service  departments  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  central  team  ensures  that  no  child's  care  remains  unresolved  or  un- 
attended. 
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The  following  table  documents  the  extent  of  the  Help  for  Children  program. 

1983  Help  for  Children  Caseload 


Infnrmniinn  RpmiPQfQ 

11 IJ  Ul  11 ILIUKJH  1  HAJUU.jID 

Day  Care 

20,597 

152 

Chapter  766 

6,105 

2,506 

Potential  Provider 

4,117 

A              *11                   X    *  a. 

Ancillary  Maintenance 

3,980 

1,800 

Camp 

3,809 

1,557 

Crisis  Intervention 

3,723 

718 

Education-General 

2,463 

261 

Mental  Health 

2,372 

457 

Placement 

2,170 

611 

Financial  aid 

2,044 

363 

Protective 

1  700 

T  ona 1  A  l  H 

1 

£m\JO 

Medical  Care 

1,147 

195 

Transportation 

1,111 

239 

Employment 

1,050 

74 

Homemaker 

524 

36 

Other 

10,389 

Totals 

68,895 

9,209 

In  recent  months  the  program  has  handled  a  9  %  increase  in  information  calls  and 
a  21  %  increase  in  advocacy  cases.  The  Help  for  Children  caseload  is  a  useful  guide  to 
state  human  service  providers  in  setting  priorities  for  needed  services.  For  example, 
during  the  last  months  of  1983, the  program  experienced  a  68%  rise  in  the  number  of 
ancillary  maintenance  or  basic  needs  cases.  This  information  helps  the  state  to  target 
resources  to  aid  the  homeless  and  the  hungry.  It  also  assists  the  local  Councils  for 
Children  in  setting  local  priorities  for  the  coming  year. 
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Program  and  Community  Development: 
Advocacy  for  Groups  of  Children 
and  Citizen  Participation 

The  Councils  for  Children  review  children's  services  and  address  issues  in  their  geo- 
graphic areas  specific  to  target  populations.  Council  and  board  members  include 
parents,  students,  teachers,  social  workers,  business  people,  health  care  professionals, 
and  elected  officials.  Councils  and  their  working  volunteers  receive  technical  assis- 
tance, training,  and  information  from  local  Office  for  Children  Community  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Councils  document  programs  and  services  needed  to  best  serve  local  children.  In 
1983  Councils  in  three  regions  were  active  in  documenting  the  SDecific  needs  of  the 
homeless  in  Central,  Western,  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  Many  of  those  Councils 
and  Community  Representatives  are  now  active  in  coalition  efforts  to  implement  new 
programs  for  homeless  families. 

All  Councils  review  proposals  for  state  and  federal  contracts  submitted  by  non- 
profit agencies  wishing  to  provide  services  to  children  in  their  area.  In  1983  Councils 
reviewed  and  provided  comments  on  870  proposals  to  provide  services  to  children  and 
families. 


726  proposals  to  the  Department 

preschool  day  care 
infant  and  toddler  day  care 
specialized  foster  care 
camp 

family  mediation  services 
women  in  transition 
emergency  shelter 
outreach  and  training 
services  to  young  parents 
specialized  family  resources 
adolescent  minorities 
youth  evening  programs 
special  needs  adoption 
rape  crisis 


of  Social  Services  totaling  $56,221,853 

family  planning 
homemaker  services 
sexual  abuse  counseling 
counseling  and  consultation 
protective  services 
emergency  service/abuse  &  neglect 
parent  education/aid 
transition  apartments 
self  help 
Parent  Aide 
in  house  respite 
alternatives  to  foster  care 
drugs  and  alcohol 
legal  services 


84  proposals  to  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  totaling  $4,21 7,955 

protective  outreach 
emergency  shelter  therapeutic  foster  care 

child  and  adolescent  mental  health  crisis  intervention 

case  management 
adolescent  staffed  apartments 
in-house  respite 
children's  outpatient 
information  and  referral 


structured  drop-in 
Hispanic  outreach 
psychiatric  day  treatment 
residential  treatment 
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50  proposals  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health  totaling  $506,375. 

lead  poisoning  prevention  adolescent  parenting 

adolescent  health  adolescent  services 

maternal  and  child  health  family  planning 


8  proposals  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  totaling  $703,000. 

foster  care  adolescent  and  family  counseling 


2  proposals  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  totaling  $89,873. 
shelters  for  the  homeless 


Community  Review 


Community  Review  is  distinct  from  the  Office's  licensing  role.  Whereas  licensing  is 
conducted  by  Office  for  Children  staff  who  review  programs  according  to  minimal 
standards  in  the  Office  for  Children  regulations,  Community  Review  is  performed  by 
volunteer  council  members  who  observe  additional  aspects  of  a  program  affecting  the 
quality  of  services.  Another  important  distinction  between  licensing  and  Community 
Review  is  that  councils  are  not  limited  to  only  reviewing  programs  licensed  by  the 
Office.  For  example,  the  Cambridge  Council  for  Children  reviewed  Delta  House,  a 
respite  care  and  training  facility  for  developmentally  disabled  children;  Blackstone 
Valley  conducted  a  review  of  the  Kennedy-Donovan  Center,  an  early  intervention 
program;  and  the  Salem  and  Cap  Ann  Councils  jointly  reviewed  Children's  Protective 
Services. 

As  in  all  reviews,  each  council  adheres  to  the  Office's  Community  Review  Guide- 
lines which  clearly  set  out  procedures  and  protocol.  Delta  House  was  chosen  as  the 
subject  of  one  such  review.  In  an  effort  to  "enable  developmentally  disabled  children 
to  remain  at  home  and  within  the  mainstream  of  the  community,"  Delta  House 
provides  intensive  training  for  them,  their  parents  and  respite  care  to  the  families  of 
these  children.  Delta  House  is  funded  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  is 
located  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  public  housing  project  in  North  Cambridge. 

The  council's  review  of  Delta  House  spanned  a  period  of  over  nine  months,  from 
committee  formulation  to  approval  by  the  full  board  of  the  final  report.  Key  points  in 
the  review  process  included  recruitment,  training  and  committee  development;  the 
entrance  interview  with  the  Director  of  Delta  House;  site  visits;  parent  questionnaires; 
exit  interview;  and  committee  meetings  throughout  the  process  to  plan,  assess,  review 
and  write  the  report. 

A  draft  report  was  developed  which  included  a  description  of  the  process,  the 
program,  its  structure,  staffing  patterns,  parent  involvement,  staff  attitudes  and 
commitment,  training,  conclusions  and  recommendations.  The  draft  report  was  then 
shared  with  the  program  to  elicit  and  incorporate  comments  and/or  changes  to 
produce  a  final  report.  The  report  was  then  read  and  approved  by  the  Regional 
Director  and  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Council's  Board  of  Directors. 

Since  all  reviews  are  conducted  as  a  measure  of  success  by  programs  in  achieving 
their  own  stated  goals,  much  is  learned  through  the  community  review  process.  For 
council  participants,  they  not  only  gain  a  unique  insight  into  the  daily  working  of  a 
program, but  they  become  greater  advocates  for  services  through  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  how  those  services  are  delivered.  The  reports  generated  become 
useful  for  people  responsible  for  making  appropriate  referrals  to  those  programs.  As 
importantly,  the  program  in  question  has  received  a  review  unlike  those  conducted  by 
other  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  licensors,  accreditors  and  funders,  the  program 
becomes  accountable  to  the  community.  It  receives  unbiased  feedback  from  people 
who  live  in  the  particular  community,  who  are  concerned  about  the  services  available 
within  that  community. 
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Program  Development  and  Community  Education 

Councils  and  community  representatives  use  their  knowledge  of  children's  services  to 
initiate  innovative  community  programs.  In  1983  Councils  and  the  Office  developed 
and  sponsored  scores  of  new  children's  programs  and  community  education  efforts. 

Based  on  their  1982  needs  assessment  documenting  the  need  for  constructive 
activities  for  teens,  the  Lawrence  Council  for  Children  pulled  together  the  local 
housing  authority,  the  city  recreation  commission,  local  clergy,  educators,  and  other 
youth  agencies  to  sponsore  the  Lawrence  Youth  Development  Program.  The  program's 
purpose  is  to  provide  youth  with  the  proper  environment  for  growth  through  participa- 
tion in  the  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluation  of  community  activities  like 
sporting  events  and  public  service  projects.  The  program  has  hired  a  staff  and  in- 
volved youth  with  activities  and  new  enrichment  opportunities.  A  community  board 
coordinates  cooperative  funding  and  administrative  efforts  to  provide  Lawrence  youth 
with  the  opportunity  to  become  productive  adults  and  citizens. 

In  1983  the  Cambridge  Council  for  Children  organized  and  led  a  citywide  coali- 
tion to  address  the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  city.  The  result  was  the  expansion  and 
legal  incorporation  of  an  existing  small  food  salvage  and  distribution  organization. 
The  program,  known  as  Food  for  Free,  Inc.,  is  now  run  by  a  community  board  of 
directors,  delivers  food  seven  days  per  week  to  fourteen  programs  in  Cambridge,  and 
is  seeking  resources  to  continue  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  hungry  in  Cambridge. 

Councils  in  many  regions  organized  and  sponsored  local  Parent  Aide  programs, 
Parents  Anonymous  chapters,  and  education  seminars.  Parent  aides  are  community 
volunteers  who  offer  help  and  support  to  parents  under  stress.  After  initial  training, 
the  volunteers  make  a  commitment  to  visit  a  parent  a  few  hours  each  week  and  are 
available  by  phone  at  other  times.  Parents  Anonymous  chapters  teach  parents  to  better 
manage  their  lives  to  handle  stress  and  lessen  instances  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  In 
1983  Councils  for  Children  sponsored  more  than  twenty  different  projects  designed  to 
prevent  child  abuse. 

Help  for  Children  staff  sponsored  a  series  of  three  766  workshops  in  sites  throughout 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  designed  to  educate  parents  regarding  the  Chapter  766 
process.  They  presented  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  system  and  identified 
techniques  parents  could  use  to  advocate  for  their  own  children. 

Resource  Directories:  Councils  across  the  state  published  pamphlets  and  manuals 
for  local  distribution  describing  services  offered  in  their  areas  such  as  day  care,  mental 
health,  and  special  education.  Many  councils  publish  a  monthly  newsletter  which 
updates  parents  and  providers  on  new  developments  in  specific  programs. 

Councils  sponsored  more  than  twenty  drug  and  alcohol  education  forums  to 
foster  increased  community  awareness  about  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  these  sub- 
stances by  adolescents.  On  the  North  Shore,  the  Office  for  Children  took  the  lead  in 
interagency  efforts  to  address  the  state's  response  to  these  problems. 
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Legislation 

In  1983  Councils  for  Children  began  to  implement  a  networking  system  to  support 
legislation  affecting  children.  Council  legislative  priorities  signed  into  law  in  1983 
include: 

The  bill  revising  Emergency  Assistance  Regulations  mandating  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  take  greater  cognizance 
of  the  plight  of  the  homeless. 

The  bill  providing  for  continuity  of  services  for  developmentally  disabled  persons 
over  the  age  of  twenty  one. 

The  Child  Abuse  Reporting  Law,  which  requires  Department  of  Social  Service's 
social  workers  to  report  certain  child  abuse  cases  to  the  District  Attorney's  office,  and 
to  foster  cooperation  among  the  agencies  involved  by  legislating  Office  for  Children's 
interdepartmental  team  process. 


Children's  Budget 

This  is  the  annual  accounting  of  services  affecting  children  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
provides  information  useful  to  legislators  and  the  friends  of  children  in  formulating 
their  positions  on  the  state  budget.  In  1983  the  Office  set  up  a  mechanism  to  produce  a 
more  comprehensive  document  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
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Citizen  Involvement  for  Day  Care  Quality 

The  two  year  federal  grant  "Citizen  Involvement  for  Day  Care  Quality"  is  to  increase 
citizen  participation  in  assessing  day  care  quality.  In  1983  the  project  provided  in- 
tensive training  and  technical  assistance  on  reviewing  state-contracted,  center  based 
day  care  programs  in  Western  Massachusetts,  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  and 
Greater  Boston.  Volunteers  in  each  region  received  separate  training  sessions  on 
quality  day  care  issues,  site  visits  to  day  care  centers,  and  day  care  contracting. 

The  project  formed  an  Advisory  Committee  of  thirty-five  members  including 
agency  representatives,  consumers,  day  care  service  providers,  Council  for  Children 
members,  parents,  day  care  workers,  and  union  representatives.  This  group  began 
work  on  revising  the  Commonwealth's  purchase  of  service  standards  for  day  care. 

Currently  a  committee  of  day  care  licensors  is  working  with  the  project  in  pre- 
paration for  computerization  of  day  care  center  information  for  the  consumer. 

The  project  has  published  four  articles  in  an  ongoing  series  on  employer  support 
for  day  care  in  the  Child  Care  News. 


An  Introduction  to  Licensing: 
Setting  Standards  and 
Implementing  Regulations 
to  Protect  Children 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  for  Children  to  approve  and  license  out-of-home 
children's  services  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Office  develops  standards,  regulations 
and  procedures  to  license  the  following: 

Day  care  centers 
Pre-school  nurseries 
Family  day  care  homes 
Group  care  residential  facilities 
Foster  care  placement  agencies 
Adoption  placement  agencies 
Temporary  shelters  for  children  under  1 7 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Office  for  Children  in  1972,  this  regulatory  respon- 
sibility was  scattered  throughout  a  variety  of  state  and  local  authorities.  The  safety, 
protection  and  well-being  of  children  cared  for  outside  their  natural  homes  is  the 
primary  concern  when  developing  standards  and  establishing  regulations.  As  the 
government's  advocate  and  regulator,  the  Office  is  a  child-centered  agency. 

Office  for  Children  licensing  staff  provide  consultation,  compliance  review  and 
approval  to  both  public  and  private  programs  requiring  licensure. 

Licensors  provide  information  and  applications,  make  site  visits,  interview 
parents,  review  records  and  files  to  provide  a  full  review  of  the  care  delivered  by  each 
program.  Deployed  throughout  the  state,  stationed  in  the  regional  offices,  licensors  are 
trained  and  supervised  centrally. 
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Group  Care  Licensing  Unit 

The  Group  Care  Licensing  Unit  is  responsible  for  the  licensing  of  all  residential 
programs,  foster  care  and  adoption  agencies  and  temporary  shelters  in  Massachusetts 
which  serve  children  in  or  out  of  home  care.  In  1983,  there  were  ten  people  conducting 
licensing  activities  to  insure  the  health  and  safety  of  these  children. 

Today  in  Massachusetts  there  are  approximately  15,000  children  in  substitute 
care.  These  children  most  frequently  have  multiple  handicaps.  As  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable human  population,  many  have  spent  their  childhood  moving  from  home  to 
home  with  no  single  stable  human  relationship.  Some  are  completely  unable  to  care 
for  themselves  and  many  will  never  live  outside  of  an  institutional  setting.  These 
children  require  extra  care  to  respond  to  such  problems  as  autism,  delinquent  beha- 
vior, trauma  resulting  from  sexual  and/or  physical  abuse.  A  high  percentage  of  the 
children  in  care  are  adolescents,  some  of  whom  manifest  severe  acting  out  behavior 
including  physical  violence,  suicidal  gestures  and  arson. 

To  carry  out  a  thorough  review  of  each  program  studied,  licensors  spend  several 
days  in  programs.  Licensing  activities  focus  on  insuring  that  basic  health  and  safety 
standards  are  maintained,  including  medical  and  mental  health  services,  fire  safety, 
trained  staff  providing  adequate  supervision  and  basic  program  structures  that  create 
a  safe  environment  for  children.  Also,  the  regulations  require  that  fundamental  case 
management  structures  are  in  place  so  that  each  child  receives  appropriate  services  as 
determined  by  an  individual  goal  oriented  service  plan.  Always,  the  licensing  process 
focuses  on  preventive  safeguards  to  protect  the  well  being  of  children  with  special 
needs  unable  to  live  with  their  biological  parents. 


Substitute  care  and  placement  statistics 
Private  agency  licenses  issued  in  1983 

Total  Total  Group 

licenses        number  care 
held        issued  in  '83 


406 


116 


54 


Temporary 
shelters 

24 


Foster 
care 

20 


Adoption 


18 


#  Children 
in  substitute 
care  fest.J 

15,000 


1983  Accomplishments 

In  the  spring  of  1983  several  meetings  took  place  between  the  Office  for  Children  and 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  regarding  public  approval,  the  process  of  approving 
the  Department  as  a  foster  care  and  adoption  placement  agency.  A  nine  month 
schedule  of  initial  area  and  regional  office  visits  was  established  with  a  long  range  two 
year  plan  to  complete  full  licensure. 
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Visits  to  area  offices  began  in  November.  These  site  visits  include  interviews  with 
administrative  and  case  work  staff,  foster  and  adoptive  parents  and  review  of  records. 
Monthly  meetings  scheduled  between  the  Office  and  the  Department  provide  ongoing 
information  on  compliance  with  regulations  and  the  Department's  initiation  of 
corrective  action. 

Complaint  Investigation 

In  1983,  104  investigations  were  conducted  by  the  Unit.  These  included  allegations  of 
sexual,  physical  and  verbal  abuse,  safety  hazards  in  facilities,  inadequate  supervision 
of  children  and  lack  of  medical  and/or  educational  services.  Many  of  these  allegations 
were  of  a  serious  nature  and  necessitated  lengthy  investigations.  Nine  involved  legal 
action  to  correct  violations.  Of  the  nine  investigations  several  resulted  in  agencies 
making  substantial  modifications  to  their  programs  to  safeguard  children.  Overall,  the 
Unit  experienced  a  forty-four  percent  increase  in  complaint  investigations. 

Adoption 

As  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  availability  of  young  children  to  adopt,  the  world  of 
adoption  services  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last  few  years.  Questions  and 
problems  with  identified,  interstate  and  international  adoptions  have  greatly 
increased.  In  1983,  twenty-four  adoption  complaints  were  received  and  investigated. 
This  is  an  increase  of  three  hundred  percent  in  adoption  complaints. 

The  Office  has  spent  considerable  time  researching  the  history  of  changes  in  the 
adoption  law  and  Chapter  28A  as  it  affects  adoption  practice  in  Massachusetts.  From 
this  research  and  experience  investigating  adoption  problems  the  Office  is  developing 
a  workplan  to  educate  various  sectors  of  the  public  and  propose  changes  in  Office 
policy  and  regulation. 
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Day  Care  Consultation  and  Licensing 


It  is  the  Office  for  Children's  responsibility  to  license  and  approve  public  and  private 
programs  of  child  day  care  services.  Specifically,  the  Office  is  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing, applying,  and  enforcing  compliance  with  regulations  for  the  licensure  of  group 
day  care  centers,  nursery  schools,  private  kindergartens,  family  day  care  homes, 
family  day  care  systems,  and  after-school  child  care  programs. 

The  licensing  process  for  group  day  care  programs  includes  review  of  admission 
policies  and  procedures,  how  children  are  transported  to  the  center,  condition  and 
care  of  the  building,  staff  qualifications,  staff-child  ratio,  review  of  programs  and 
activities  offered  to  children  at  the  center,  health  care  and  nutrition,  rights,  responsi- 
bilities and  involvement  of  the  parents,  and  compliance  with  local  codes.  Individual 
children's  records  are  to  include  written  plans  for  their  care  regarding  feeding,  disci- 
pline, sleeping,  and  other  needs. 

The  Day  Care  Consultation  and  Licensing  Unit  emphasizes  that  day  care 
enhances  the  development  of  individual  children. 

1983  Group  day  care  statistics 

Licensed  Total  number  Quota  Number  of  half     Number  of  full 

in  1983  centers  day  care  centers    day  care  centers 

607  1,658  79,451  819  839 


Family  day  care  homes  are  registered  with  the  Office  for  Children.  Massachusetts 
lacks  the  licensing  capability  to  inspect  every  family  day  care  home  for  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  standards.  Family  day  care  regulations  outline  minimum  child  care 
standards  for  discipline,  nutrition,  exercise,  fire  and  safety  codes,  and  the  number  of 
children  allowed  in  any  one  home  (maximum  of  six).  Nine  field  licensors  and  seven 
registrars  fulfill  two  basic  functions  to  best  ensure  that  these  standards  are  followed: 

Licensors  investigate  reported  instances  of  violations  of  the  family  day  care  regu- 
lations, such  as  instances  of  suspected  child  abuse.  In  such  cases,  the  licensor  makes 
certain  that  no  additional  children  are  place  in  the  home  as  well  as  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  major  cases. 

Registrars  provide  information  about  family  cay  care  regulations  to  those  who 
need  it.  They  provide  brochures  and  technical  assistance  to  potential  providers  and 
interested  parents. 

1983  Family  day  care  statistics 

TotaJ  number      Number  increase      Total  number        Independent  Independent 
homes  over  1982  slots  homes  slots 

7,406  892  33,457  6,232  27,786 

System  homes        System  slots 
1,174  5,671 
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Day  care  is  influential  in  the  development  of  children.  The  role  of  the  Office  for 
Children  in  setting  the  necessary  conditions  for  quality  child  care  services  is  increas- 
ingly important  for  the  future  of  our  state's  children. 

1983  Special  accomplishments 

Caseload  Management 

The  day  care  licensing  staff  successfully  managed  a  caseload  which  increased  by  over 
20  %  for  family  day  care  and  46  new  centers  for  group  day  care. 

Enforcement 

The  Unit  working  with  Office  for  Children  Counsel  investigated  and  prepared  three 
times  as  many  formal  legal  actions  as  had  been  initiated  in  preceding  years.  By 
enhancing  its  reputation  for  aggressive  enforcement,  the  Office  ensures  that  day  care 
centers  act  quickly  to  correct  violations. 

The  Office  for  Children  initiated  legal  action  in  seventeen  instances  of  alleged 
violations  in  group  day  care  centers  in  1983.  These  included  seven  deficiency  correc- 
tion orders,  two  emergency  correction  orders,  three  notices  of  action,  and  two  consent 
decrees.  There  were  eight  legal  cases  involving  family  day  care,  including  two 
deficiency  correction  orders,  one  emergency  deficiency  correction  order,  one 
emergency  notice  of  action. 

Regulations 

This  Unit  implemented  policy  and  procedural  initiatives  such  as  revision  of  the  family 
day  care  regulatory  policy  manual,  preparation  for  a  group  day  care  policy  manual, 
and  the  design  of  new  group  day  care  application  materials.  The  Unit  is  also  arranging 
for  the  translation  of  these  materials  into  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
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Statewide  Advisory  Council 
to  the 

Office  for  Children 

The  Statewide  Advisory  Council  (SAC)  advises  the  Governor  and  the  Office  for 
Children  on  the  structure  and  delivery  of  services  to  children  in  Massachusetts. 
Comprised  of  sixteen  elected  members  from  the  Councils  for  Children  and  fifteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council  has  been 
actively  cooperating  with  the  state  administration  and  Office  for  Children  staff  to  give 
direction  to  a  revitalized  Office  for  Children. 

The  Statewide  Advisory  Council  represents  the  Councils  for  Children  on 
children's  issues  and  state  policy  by  providing  councils  with  the  opportunity  to  share 
common  issues  and  develop  a  statewide  perspective.  The  Governor  appointed  four 
new  members  in  1983,  increasing  the  body's  bilingual  and  bi-cultural  minority 
representation. 

Accomplishments  in  1983  include: 

Delivery  of  children's  services:  The  Statewide  Advisory  Council  monitored  the 
development  of  the  Office  for  Children  and  Department  of  Social  Services  agreement 
on  public  approval  licensure  of  Department  of  Social  Services  regional  and  area 
offices  for  adoption  and  foster  care  services.  The  Day  Care  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Office  take  a  lead  role  in  the  state's  day  care  policies.  The  Help  for  Children 
Committee  helped  convince  the  legislature's  Human  Services  Committee  to  focus  on 
adolescent  mental  health  problems. 

Office  for  Children  Management:  The  Statewide  Advisory  Council  Personnel 
Policy  and  Practices  Committee  finalized  and  presented  recommendations  to  the 
Director  for  a  1984  workplan  to  reorganize  office  personnel  practices.  The  council 
interviewed  the  Governor's  candidate  for  Director  of  the  Office  prior  to  appointment. 
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Council  involvement  in  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council:  Structured  like  a  New 
England  Town  Meeting,  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council's  Annual  Conference  allowed 
council  members  to  directly  participate  in  setting  priorities  for  the  coming  year. 
Following  the  conference,  in  December,  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council  organized  a 
new  issue  committee  structure  reflecting  the  interests  of  those  who  participated. 
Through  its  Substitute  Care,  Child  Development,  Education,  Day  Care,  Adolescent 
Development,  and  Nutrition  Committees  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council  will  work  to 
implement  the  "warrant"  passed  at  the  conference  setting  goals  for  children's  services 
in  1984.  Membership  on  the  issue  committees  is  open  to  any  council  member  or 
interested  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Richard  R.  Rowe,  Ph.D. 
President  and  Chairperson 
Statewide  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Office  for  Children 


Richard  R.  Rowe  began  his  association  with  the  Office  for  Children  as  Director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Early  Education  Project,  which  in  1972  published  Child  Care  in  Massa- 
chusetts: The  Public  Responsibility.  This  study,  possibly  the  most  thorough  effort  by 
any  state  to  document  the  condition  of  its  families  and  the  care  and  education  of 
young  children  and  to  propose  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  future,  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Office  for  Children  and  the  Statewide  Advisory  Council  in  1972. 

Despite  increased  responsibilities  as  president  of  a  high  technology  information 
management  company,  Dick  Rowe  has  strengthened  his  role  as  an  advocate  for 
children  and  families,  primarily  through  his  membership  on  the  SAC,  both  as  a  dele- 
gate from  his  local  council  and  as  a  governor's  appointee.  In  1980  he  was  elected 
president  by  the  SAC  membership  and  in  1983  was  appointed  Chairperson  by  the 
Governor.  He  has  been  called  on  frequently  to  testify  before  Legislative  Committees  on 
children's  issues. 

Dick  Rowe's  commitment  to  his  own  five  children  and  to  the  children  of  the  state 
is  clear  to  those  who  know  him,  personally  or  professionally.  At  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  celebration  of  the  OFC  in  October  1983,  he  reiterated  his  conviction  that 
"children  are  both  our  greatest  responsibility  and  our  greatest  hope."  Under  Dick's 
leadership  the  SAC  has  been  working  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Office  for  Children 
and  the  state  to  accomplish  more  on  behalf  of  the  children  and  families  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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Office  for  Children 


535-6700, 
927-5446, 
245-5267 
745-9090, 
685-0262, 
581-7677, 
346-9617 
389-5424,  5075 


Regional  and  Area  Offices 

To  reach  Area  Councils  and  Help  for  Children,  please  call: 
REGION  I  —  Ron  Piatt,  Director 

Regional  Office  (413)568-9241, 

Berkshire  Area  (413)499-4492, 

Franklin/Hampshire  Area  (413)  584-7970, 

Holyoke/Chicopee  Area  (413)  538-9033 

Springfield  Area  (413)  736-0321, 

Westf ield  Area  (41 3)  568-3341 , 

REGION  H  —  Alan  Chates,  Director 

Regional  Office  (617 

Blackstone  Valley  Area  (61 7 

Greater  Worcester  Area  (61 7 

North  Central  Area  (61 7 

North  Worcester  Area  (61 7 

South  Central  Area  (61 7 

REGION  HI  —  Doreen  Cavanaugh,  Director 

Regional  Office  (61 7 

Cape  Ann  Area  (61 7 

Eastern  Middlesex  (617 

Heritage  Area  (617 

Greater  Lawrence  Area  (61 7 

Greater  Lynn  Area  (61 7 

Haverhill/Newburyport  Area  (61 7 

Tri-CityArea  (617 

REGION  IVA  —  June  Austin,  Director 

Regional  Office  (617 

Cambridge/Somerville  Area  (617 

Concord  (617 

Greater  Lowell  Area  (61 7 

Waltham/Watertown/Belmont  (617 

Mystic  Valley  Area  (61 7 

REGION  IVB  —  Dick  Jobin,  Director 

Regional  Office  (61 7 

Coastline/South  Shore  Area  (61 7 

Greater  Marlboro  Area  (61 7 

South  Middlesex  Area  (61 7 

South  Norfolk  Area  (61 7 

West  Suburban  Area  (61 7 

REGION  V  —  Charles  Sullivan,  Director 

Regional  Office  (617)947-1231, 

Attleboro/Taunton  Area  (61 7)  226-2336, 

Brockton  Area  (61 7)  583-3464, 

Cape  Cod  Area  (617)771-2151, 

Fall  River  Area  (61 7)  675-0558, 

New  Bedford  Area  (617)997-4531, 

Plymouth  Area  (617)746-5101, 

REGION  VI  —  Erline  Shearer,  Director 

Regional  Office  (617)727-8898, 

Boston  Southern  Area  (61 7)  727-2468, 

Lower  Roxbury  Area  (61 7)  427-0606 

Capital  Area  (617)889-4660 

Chelsea/Revere/Winthrop  Area  (61 7)  889-4660 

Bos-Line  Area  (617)738-4518 

Bayside  Area  (61 7)  288-6600 


9242, 9243 
4493 

7971, 7972 
0322 

3342,  562-5014 


791-3136,  727-8773 
473-3291 
791-3136, 
534-0280, 
632-9179 

765-9175,  885-5374 


727-8773 
342-8769 


727-4137,  8787 
3809,  468-3639 

4124 
688-1049 
7678 


891-0530,  7020,  727-1429,  7679 
623-5096 
264-0314 
459-2566 
891-8588 
729-4350 

727-2532 
849-1882 
481-3476 
875-5264 
762-0717 
965-9810 


727-1440 

2338,  727-8948,  823-7200 
588-6428,  727-8363 
2154,  727-7723 
0589,  727-8469 
1617,  727-8974 
5102,  727-8945 

8367,  3298,  6804,  3941 
8393 
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Dear  Friends  of  Children, 

During  1984  the  Office  of  Children  realized  significant  progress  in  accomplishing  objectives 
for  internal  reform  and  external  presence.  As  well,  there  has  been  a  modest  increase  in  resources 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Internal  reform.  In  some  agencies  this  is  referred  to  as  management  initiatives.  My  admin- 
istration has  instituted  fiscal  management  and  personnel  tracking  systems.  These  reforms  have 
greatly  relieved  uncertainties  which  had  existed  in  regional  and  central  management. 

In  the  area  of  computerization,  we  have  been  the  first  to  bring  technological  capability 
directly  into  the  office.  We  are  doing  innovative  work  with  Help  for  Children  and  licensing  data. 

The  Children's  Interagency  Teams  (referred  lovingly  as  the  Interdepartmental  Teams),  have 
been  reorganized  with  new  guidelines  and  appropriate  training.  The  resolution  rate  for  team 
cases  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  at  69%. 

Our  aggressive  affirmative  action  program  has  increased  the  percentage  of  minorities  on  the 
staff  from  5%  to  12%.  Our  multi-lingual,  multi-cultural  capacity  has  increased  in  family  day  care 
licensing.  Brochures  and  application  material  are  available  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  the 
first  time. 

Specific  and  clarified  policies,  procedures  and  guidelines  are  in  place  for  licensing,  Help  for 
Children,  Individual  Kid  Money,  needs  assessments,  day  care  community  and  proposal  review. 
Regulatory  review  was  begun  in  1984,  for  adoption,  group  care,  family  day  care,  and  Council 
for  Children  regulations. 
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External  presence.  On  the  local  level  many  Councils  have  worked  wonders  with  innovative 
projects  and  increased  media  contact.  At  the  central  level  our  increased  visibility  on  the  day  care 
issues  has  provided  us  with  easier  access  to  the  media  on  children's  issues. 

In  1984  the  Office  completed  its  initial  public  approval  licensing  study  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  as  a  foster  care  placement  agency.  DSS  must  meet  the  same  standards  as  the  pri- 
vate placement  agencies. 

The  investigation  of  facilities  subject  to  OFC  licensure  where  abuse  of  children  was  sub- 
stantiated has  absorbed  much  administrative  and  legal  time  in  OFC.  Massachusetts,  through  the 
Office  for  Children,  handled  its  abuse  investigations  in  a  manner  which  has  the  protection  of 
children  as  its  top  priority.  In  that  we  have  been  consistent.  The  cooperative  work  among  the 
advocacy,  legal,  and  licensing  units  has  worked  to  serve  the  needs  of  children. 

In  closing,  I  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  staff  and  volunteers  who  comprise  the  OFC 
family.  My  stay  has  been  rewarding  and  productive.  I  have  left  the  Office  in  considerably  better 
condition  than  I  found  it.  Future  departing  Directors  will  be  pleased,  as  will  the  agency,  if  they 
do  likewise. 


In  the  best  interests  of  children, 


Gloria  J.  Clark,  Director 
Office  for  Children 
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Public  Advocacy  for  Children 

The  Advocacy  Unit  is  the  body  which  coordinates  the  advocacy  efforts  of  the 
citizen  network  of  the  Office.  Forty-three  Councils  for  Children  and  the  State- 
wide Advisory  Council  make  up  our  citizen  network:  the  lifeblood  of  the  Office 
for  Children.  Each  Council  has  an  office  with  three  staff:  a  child  advocate,  a 
community  representative  and  a  secretary.  Seven  (7)  regional  offices  provide 
support  and  supervision  to  these  area  offices.  The  central  advocacy  unit  provides 
support  and  technical  assistance  in  managing  this  statewide  network.  The 
advocacy  unit  works  to  assure  the  sound  and  coordinated  development  of  all 
services  to  children,  and  assure  parents  a  decisive  role  in  the  planning,  operation 
and  evaluation  of  programs  which  aid  families  in  the  care  of  children. 
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Help  for  Children:  Information,  Referral, 
and  Case  Advocacy 

The  Help  for  Children  Program  provides  information,  referral,  and  advocacy  for 
children,  parents,  and  others  trying  to  arrange  necessary  services  for  children.  As 
experts  in  the  delivery  of  education  and  human  services  to  children,  child 
advocates  provide  callers  with  the  information  they  need  and  also  work  with 
parents  and  agencies  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  specific  service  needs  of  a 
child.  The  Help  for  Children  Program  also  provides  emergency  services  for  a 
child  or  family  through  the  use  of  Individual  Kid  Money  (I.K.M.).  Technical 
Assistance,  data  collection  and  analysis  to  HFC  is  provided  through  the 
Advocacy  Unit. 

The  following  table  documents  service  requested  of  the  Help  for  Children 
Program  in  1984. 


Subject  Index 

Info.  Requests 

A  ri  \/ nr  n  c\/  i  n  cfw  r\ci  ri  I 
r\ u  v  ULUuy  uuodiuuu/ 

Advocacy  Cases 

Dav  ("Ipitp 

L  J  a  y   v  j  (ii  r 

32  ^38 

1  U  1 

Special  Education  (Ch.  766) 

5,743 

2,766 

Ancillary  Maintenance 

5,331 

1,248 

Potential  Provider 

5,146 

Camp 

3,709 

1,443 

Placement 

2,773 

761 

Info  re:  Human  Services 

2,457 

Mental  Health 

2,349 

364 

Protective  Services 

1,979 

Education  —  General 

1,770 

214 

Financial  Aid 

1,629 

272 

Medical  Care 

1,499 

180 

Legal  Assistance 

1,495 

185 

Outreach 

1,491 

737 

Transportation 

864 

271 

Employment 

850 

43 

Homemaker 

430 

28 

Other 

5,218 

TOTALS 

77,231 

8,673 

In  1984  the  Program  experienced  a  12%  increase  in  information  calls.  The 
advocacy  caseload  declined  5.8%.  This  small  decline  is  attributed  to  improved 
case  management  practices  and  management  initiatives  to  contain  the  growing 

caseload. 

Help  for  Children  data  are  useful  indicators  for  state  human  service  pro- 
viders. For  example,  in  recent  years  the  program  has  seen  steady  increases  in  day 
can:  information  requests.  The  program  had  a  50%  increase  in  1984  alone,  more 
than  32,000  calls.  The  program  cites  a  number  of  barriers  to  the  delivery  of 
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adequate  day  care  services  in  Massachusetts:  insufficient  funding  for  transpor- 
tation, lack  of  appropriate  after  school  services,  insufficient  number  of  income 
eligible  and  protective  day  care  slots,  and  growth  in  demand  for  day  care  for 
single  parents  and  two  income  families.  Some  of  these  problems  in  the  day  care 
system  were  addressed  by  the  Day  Care  Partnership  Plan,  which  the  Office  for 
Children  helped  develop  through  participation  in  the  Day  Care  Partnership 
Project. 

Other  areas  which  documented  gaps  between  the  demand  and  delivery  of 
children's  services  are  ancillary  maintenance  and  education  services.  Ancillary 
maintenance  services  include  housing,  food,  fuel,  and  other  basic  needs.  In  1984 
the  program  experienced  a  25%  increase  in  requests  for  information  about  such 
services  while  handling  1,248  advocacy  cases,  down  600  from  1983.  The  state's 
response  to  the  plight  of  the  homeless  has  provided  needed  assistance  in  this  area 
and  is  reflected  in  the  HFC  caseload.  The  state,  often  affected  by  federal  cutbacks, 
still  experiences  barriers  to  low  income  families  including  insufficient  fuel  and 
utility  funds,  restrictive  eligibility  criteria,  insufficient  low  income  and  emer- 
gency shelters. 

The  program  finds  that  Proposition  2Vz  continues  to  affect  local  educational 
services,  resulting  in  conflicts  between  parents  and  schools,  discipline  problems 
in  overcrowded  classrooms,  lack  of  tutoring  services,  and  school  systems  seeking 
increased  cost  sharing  with  human  service  agencies  for  special  needs  children. 

Advocates  are  interagency  case  members  within  the  human  service  delivery 
system.  They  address  a  wide  range  of  difficult  issues  including  Chapter  766 
appeals,  requests  for  emergency  assistance,  and  placement  for  troubled  children. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  typical  cases  addressed  in  1984. 

A  fifteen  (15)  year  old  male  with  a  history  of  substance  abuse  and  a 
diagnosis  of  borderline  personality  disorder,  was  in  danger  of  being  termin- 
ated from  his  residential  school  program  due  to  running  and  behavioral 
acting  out.  The  family  contacted  Help  for  Children  and  requested  assistance 
in  securing  an  alternate  placement  since  their  son  was  unmanageable  at 
home  and  the  L.E.A.  (Local  Education  Authority)  involved  would  not  fully 
fund  another  placement.  No  other  agencies  were  involved.  The  advocate 
coordinated  services  in  the  following  ways:  referrals  and  follow-up  to  D.S.S. 
and  D.M.H.;  organized  case  conferences;  coordinated  transportation  as 
needed;  acted  as  a  liaison  with  parents,  courts,  probation  department,  D.S.S., 
D.M.H.,  police,  substance  abuse  programs;  and,  advocated  for  long  term 
placement  in  an  alcohol  rehabilitation  program  which  did  actually  occur  and 
the  agencies  are  now  working  together  to  fund  this  placement. 

The  H  family  contacted  Help  for  Children  requesting  I.K.M.  to  purchase 
medically  prescribed  infant  formula  for  their  daughter.  At  four  (4)  months, 
she  had  been  diagnosed  at  having  a  Grade  3  influx,  a  muscular  spasticity  in 
the  stomach  causing  her  to  regurgitate  most  swallowed  substances.  Severe 
weight  loss  placed  the  child  at  risk.  Heating  fuel  was  also  desperately  needed 
by  the  family.  Mr.  H.  had  limited  medical  coverage  through  his  work,  and  the 
family's  resources  were  depleted  due  to  high  medical  and  hospital  bills.  Even 
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so,  family  income  was  slightly  in  excess  of  eligibility  for  any  form  of  public 
assistance.  I.K.M.  was  used  to  purchase  several  cases  of  formula  plus  the 
family  was  given  a  full  tank  of  heating  oil,  after  the  advocate  contacted  the 
Citizen's  Energy  Committee.  With  this  start,  the  family  was  able  to  then  save 
enough  for  the  child's  needed  formula. 

A  small  number  of  cases  (less  than  2%)  cannot  be  settled  at  the  local  level. 
Complex  cases  often  involving  action  by  more  than  one  agency  are  referred  to  the 
Regional  Interagency  Team.  Teams  are  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  major 
children's  service  agencies  in  state  government.  Two  hundred  of  the  state's  most 
troubled  youth  were  served  by  the  Interagency  Team  System  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  The  case  of  DENISE  is  a  good  example. 

DENISE  is  a  seventeen  year  old  who  was  referred  to  the  Office  for 
Children  after  six  psychiatric  hospitalizations  in  an  eighteen  month  period. 
The  family  tried  to  obtain  residential  placement  services  for  DENISE  with 
both  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Social  Services  without  success. 
She  had  been  rejected  by  a  number  of  group  homes  and  schools  which 
contract  D.S.S.  The  regional  D.M.H.  residential  treatment  program  was  full. 
DENISE'S  hospital  insurance  was  about  to  run  out  when  her  mother  con- 
tacted the  Help  for  Children  advocate.  With  the  help  of  the  Interagency  Team, 
DENISE  is  now  in  a  highly  specialized  staffed  apartment  program  and  a  day 
program  provided  by  her  school  system.  The  Interagency  Team  identified  the 
apartment  as  a  resource  and  secured  funds  from  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  to  contract  with  the  program  for  DENISE'S  treatment. 


HELP  FOR  CHILDREN  SERVICE  REQUESTS 
1975  —  1984 


80,000  — , 
70,000 
60,000  — 
50,000  — 
40,000 
30,000  - 
20,000 
10,000  — 


79,603 


71,875 


65,497 


58,472 


50,427 


37,704 


26.427  27,176 


13,808 


15,072 


'75         '76         '77         78         79         '80         '81         '82         '83  '84 


Central  Interagency  Team 

The  children  whose  cases  are  referred  to  the  Central  Interagency  Team  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  severity  of  their  condition.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  16%  were 
psychotic.  24%  were  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped,  26%  men- 
tally ill  and  violent  or  suicidal.  93%  of  the  service  requests  during  the  same  time 
period  were  for  residential  placements.  The  Central  Team  ensures  the  most 
severely  troubled  children  in  Massachusetts  receive  the  services  they  need. 

In  1984  the  Interagency  Teams  acted  for  the  first  time  with  full  statutory 
authority  granted  under  Ch.  288.  Revised  procedures  for  Team  functions  were 
written  and  implemented. 

The  Central  Team  caseload  increased  18%  in  1984,  while  the  number  of  cases 
resolved  increased  21%.  The  Team  initiated  the  development  of  a  staffed  apart- 
ment program  for  Praeder  Willi  clients.  The  case  of  SUSAN  is  an  example  of 
those  that  reach  the  Central  Team. 

Seventeen  (17)  year  old  SUSAN  was  referred  to  the  Central  Interagency 
Team  for  assistance  in  securing  long  term  psychiatric  treatment.  When  the 
Office  for  Children  advocate  presented  the  case,  SUSAN  was  hospitalized  in 
an  acute  care  facility  for  a  major  depression.  She  had  attempted  suicide  by 
ingesting  pills,  poison,  Drano  and  slashing  her  wrists.  Continued  hospitali- 
zation in  a  secure  setting  was  recommended  by  SUSAN'S  physician. 

The  Department  of  Mental  Health  was  designated  by  the  Team  to  pur- 
chase inpatient  services  for  SUSAN.  The  Executive  Office  of  Human  Serv- 
ices was  requested  to  transfer  funds  to  DMH  for  this  purpose,  from  its 
Children's  Reserve  Funds. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  Team,  SUSAN  is  currently  receiving 
treatment  in  a  secure  hospital  unit  where  her  educational  needs  are  also 
being  met. 

Since  DMH  is  now  developing  programs  to  treat  adolescents  like 
SUSAN,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  near  future  these  services  will  be  available 
through  a  DMH  referral  to  their  intensive  residential  treatment  programs 
(IRTP'S).  Team  data  dramatically  demonstrates  the  need  for  these  programs 
to  treat  severely  disturbed  adolescents  who  are  in  danger  to  themselves  or  to 
others. 
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Program  and  Community  Development: 
The  Councils  for  Children 

The  Program  and  Community  Development  Unit  provides  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  other  support  to  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Councils  for  Children.  The  Councils  review  children's  serv- 
ices in  their  areas,  determine  the  extent  and  availability  of  local  services  to  chil- 
dren, and  initiate  activities  to  address  significant  children's  issues  and  unmet 
needs  in  their  community.  Council  and  Board  Members  include  parents,  students, 
teachers,  business  people,  health  care  and  social  services  professionals,  and 
elected  officials. 


Proposal  Review 

In  1984  Councils  for  Children  reviewed  over  one  thousand  proposals  for  state 
contracts  to  provide  services  to  children  in  their  area.  The  Office  for  Children 
issued  new  guidelines  which  improved  the  quality  and  impact  of  Council  for 
Children  proposal  review  efforts  in  1984.  Additionally,  OFC  established  a  more 
efficient  reporting  system.  The  Citizen  Involvement  for  Day  Care  Quality 
(CIDCQ)  project  also  assisted  in  developing  new  proposal  review  tools  and  train- 
ing of  Council  members. 

The  following  data  documents  the  extent  of  Proposal  Review  in  1984.  It  pre- 
sents the  total  number  of  proposals  reviewed  and  the  amount  of  money  requested 
from  each  funding  agency.  For  each  agency  we  present  a  list  of  the  array  of  service 
types  reviewed. 


Department  of  Social  Services 

Councils  reviewed  1,001  proposals 
$112,249,012. 

Family  Planning 

Counseling 

Day  Care 

Mediation 

Family  Resources 

Women  in  Transition 

Homemaker 

Respitre 

Campership 


ir  a  total  request  to  the  Department  of 

Emergency  Shelter 
Information  &  Referral 
Comprehensive  Emergency  Service 
Services  to  Young  parents 
Protection  Services 
Sexual  Abuse  Prevention 
Parent  Aide 

Sexual  Abuse  Treatment 
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Department  of  Mental  Health 

Councils  reviewed  53  proposals  for  a  total  request  to  the  Department  of 
$3,656,631. 


Department  of  Youth  Services 

Councils  reviewed  1  proposal  for  a  total  request  to  the  Department  of  $301,400. 
Intake/Respite 

Department  of  Public  Health 

Councils  reviewed  4  proposals  for  a  total  request  to  the  Department  of  $946,274. 

Women,  Infants  &  Children 
Youth  (Alcohol)  Residential 

Office  for  Children 

Councils  reviewed  39  proposals  for  a  total  request  to  the  Office  of  Human 
Resources  of  $2,849,995. 

Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 


Needs  Assessments  are  performed  by  Councils  for  Children  to  assist  them  in 
documenting  the  need  for  children's  services.  Councils  may  do  general  assess- 
ments or  focus  on  a  specific  need  such  as  Adolescent  Mental  Health  or  Day  Care. 

In  1984,  the  Councils  for  Children  conducted  thirty-three  (33)  area  based 
Needs  Assessments.  Theirfindings  and  recommendations  were  summarized  and 
published  in  January  1985. 

The  data  gathered  by  Office  for  Children  Child  Advocates  helped  document 
children's  needs.  Census  information,  current  reports,  and  studies  were  utilized. 


Residential  Treatment 
Foster  Care 


Inpatient  Alternative 
Residence  I 

MR  Community  Residence 
MH  Counseling 
Outreach  Education 
MR  Respite 


Children's  Service 


Information  &  Referral 
Residential  Group  Care 
Case  Management 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
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Many  councils  conducted  interviews  with  key  children's  service  providers, 
surveyed  consumers  of  services,  and  held  public  hearings. 

The  summary  of  the  Needs  Assessment  presents  a  set  of  recommendations 
for  improved  children's  services  in  the  areas  of  Day  Care.  Basic  Needs,  Mental 
Health,  Education,  and  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

Many  Councils  plan  to  initiate  local  program  development  and  community 
education  initiatives  in  1985  based  on  information  gathered  in  1984. 

For  example,  the  Cape  Ann  Council  for  Children  assessed  the  status  of  sub- 
stance abuse  programs  for  public  school  students  in  their  area.  Based  on  their 
findings  that  more  resources  were  necessary  to  educate  students  on  the  dangers 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  they  developed  "Project  Charlie". 

Project  Charlie  is  a  substance  abuse  program  for  primary  grade  students  in  the 
Cape  Ann  Area.  It  is  a  consistent  system  wide  initiative  which  encourages  the 
development  of  children's  self  esteem  and  the  importance  of  individual  choice 
regarding  drug  and  alcohol  use.  Council  members  thoroughly  researched  the 
program,  attended  a  five  day  training,  and  have  begun  implementation. 

Based  on  their  regional  Needs  Assessment  of  Family  Day  Care  Services, 
Region  II  Councils  co-sponsored  with  DSS  a  series  of  trainings  for  day  care  pro- 
viders on  behavior  management,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  other  issues.  A 
further  positive  outcome  of  the  Needs  Assessment  was  formation  of  family  day 
care  support  groups  in  the  north  and  south  sections  of  Worcester  County. 

Community  Review 

Community  Review  is  distinct  from  the  Office's  licensing  role.  Community 
Review  is  performed  by  volunteer  Council  members  who  observe  aspects  of  a 
children's  program  affecting  the  quality  of  services.  Councils  are  not  limited  to 
only  reviewing  programs  licensed  by  the  Office.  For  example,  the  Somerville 
Council  for  Children  reviewed  a  program  of  the  Special  Education  Department  of 
the  Somerville  Public  Schools;  Central  Pioneer  Valley  conducted  a  review  of  the 
Holyoke  VNA  (Visiting  Nurses  Assn.);  and  the  North  Central  reviewed  Montrath, 
a  seventy  (70)  bed  pediatric  nursing  home. 

As  in  all  reviews,  each  Council  adheres  to  the  Office's  Community  Review 
Policies  and  Procedures  which  clearly  set  out  all  procedural  concerns  and  proto- 
col for  reviews.  The  High  Risk  Infant/Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program  of  the 
Holyoke  VNA  was  the  subject  of  one  such  review,  primarily  out  of  the  Central 
Pioneer  Council's  on-going  concern  for  the  high  infant  mortality  rates  and  the 
high  teenage  pregnancy  rate  in  the  city  of  Holyoke.  The  program's  purpose  is  to 
follow  those  infants  and  toddlers  who  have  characteristics  of  being  at  risk,  and  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  services  to  the  mothers  and  infants.  Services 
are  also  rendered  to  pregnant  women  whose  unborn  children  may  be  at  risk. 

The  Council's  review  spanned  a  period  of  six  months,  from  committee  forma- 
tion to  the  approval  by  the  full  board  of  the  final  report.  Key  points  in  the  review 
process  included  recruitment,  training  and  committee  development;  the  entrance 
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interview,  and  numerous  committee  meetings  throughout  the  process  to  plan, 
assess,  review  and  write  the  report. 

A  draft  report  was  developed  which  included  a  summary  of  the  review  team's 
activities,  an  overview  of  the  program,  staffing  patterns,  responsibilities,  goals, 
objectives  and  a  section  on  conclusions  and  recommendations  covering  outreach, 
services  to  Hispanic  clients,  services  to  abused  clients,  home  visits,  staff  turn- 
over, case  management  and  support  to  young  mothers.  This  draft  report  was 
shared  with  the  Holyoke  VNA  and  the  regional  Office  for  Children  for  review  and 
comment  and  to  give  individuals  an  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  before  the 
report  became  final.  Based  on  those  comments,  the  committee  made  the  necessary 
revisions  and  attached  the  written  response  to  the  final  report  which  was  then 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council. 

Since  all  reviews  are  conducted  as  a  measure  of  success  by  programs  in 
achieving  their  own  stated  goals,  much  is  learned  through  the  community  review 
process.  For  Council  participants,  they  not  only  gain  a  unique  insight  into  the 
daily  working  of  a  program,  but  they  become  greater  advocates  for  services 
through  a  more  complete  understanding  of  how  those  services  are  delivered.  The 
reports  generated  become  useful  for  people  responsible  for  making  appropriate 
referrals  to  those  programs.  The  program  in  question  has  received  a  review  unlike 
those  conducted  by  other  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  licensors,  accreditors  and 
funders,  the  program  becomes  accountable  to  the  community,  which  is  concerned 
about  the  services  available  there. 

Program  Development  and  Community  Education 

The  Councils  for  Children  use  their  expertise  in  human  services  and  the  unmet 
needs  of  children  in  their  area  to  initiate  innovative  programs.  In  1984  the  Coun- 
cils and  the  Office  for  Children  developed  and  sponsored  many  new  programs, 
community  education  efforts,  and  other  attempts  to  affect  systematic  change  on 
behalf  of  children  in  Massachusetts. 

Councils  in  Region  IVA  and  other  parts  of  the  state  mounted  a  public  educa- 
tion effort  to  allay  fears  in  the  community  about  sexual  abuse  in  child  care  facili- 
ties. Public  forums  were  held  for  day  care  providers  which  explained  the  different 
responsibilities  of  the  agencies  involved  in  any  such  investigation  of  abuse,  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  the  Office  for  Children,  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  provider's  responsibility  as  mandated  reporter.  Forums 
for  parents  explained  how  to  become  more  involved  in  their  child's  day  care  facil- 
ity, how  to  judge  quality  day  care,  and  presented  reassuring  information  about 
the  low  incidence  of  abuse  in  day  care  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  facilities 
licensed  by  the  Office  for  Children. 

The  experience  of  the  Foster  Care  Advocacy  Committee  of  the  Fall  River 
Council  for  Children  is  an  example  of  citizen  children's  advocates  in  action.  The 
group  raised  concerns  about  foster  care  service  delivery  at  the  local,  regional,  and 
statewide  levels  in  1984.  The  group  conducted  a  review  of  the  present  DSS  system 
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of  foster  care  delivery.  Based  on  this,  the  group  negotiated  with  DSS  in  Region  V 
and  achieved  the  establishment  of  a  foster  care  emergency  hotline.  They  identi- 
fied and  addressed  the  issue  of  inequities  and  inadequacies  of  reimbursements  to 
foster  parents  throughout  the  state.  The  Committee  joined  with  the  SAC  Substi- 
tute Care  Committee  to  address  reimbursement  issues  through  legislation  and 
outreach  and  to  follow  progress  on  OFC's  public  approval  licensure  of  DSS  as  a 
foster  care  and  adoption  placement  agency. 

Region  VI  Councils  for  Children  helped  organize  the  Boston  based  coalition, 
Advocates  for  Missing  Children,  formed  in  response  to  the  abduction  and  murder 
of  a  child  in  Roslindale.  Advocates  for  missing  children  educate  parents  and  chil- 
dren about  how  to  avoid  a  similar  tragedy.  In  1984  the  Coalition  sponsored  a 
series  of  "Child  Safety  Nights"  throughout  the  city.  With  assistance  from 
WLVI-TV  56  and  the  Bank  of  Boston,  they  published  a  pamphlet  of  safety  tips, 
entitled  "How  Safe  Is  Your  Child"  and  distributed  them  widely.  Late  in  the  year 
they  sponsored  a  "Kidsafe"  fair  for  parents  and  children.  Advocates  for  missing 
children  is  currently  established  as  a  major  resource  for  parents  and  profes- 
sionals. 

Councils  in  Region  IVB,  led  originally  by  the  South  Norfolk  Council,  formed 
an  interagency  task  force  on  adolescent  mental  health  services  in  the  region.  Four 
Councils  in  the  region  conducted  a  program  prototype  for  residential  treatment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  used  in  that  agency's 
RFP  for  intensive  residential  treatment  program  proposals. 
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Children's  Budget 


In  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Office  of  Children  produced  a  more  comprehensive  version 
in  three  editions  of  the  Children's  Budget,  the  annual  accounting  of  services 
affecting  children  in  the  Commonwealth.  Legislators  and  other  friends  of  children 
were  provided  with  updates  as  the  Budget  moved  from  the  Governor's  proposal 
through  the  House  and  Senate  to  final  passage.  The  information  is  intended  to  be 
useful  to  child  advocates  as  they  formulate  their  positions  on  the  State  Budget. 

Legislation 

The  Councils  for  Children  participate  in  a  legislative  network  to  collectively 
support  legislation  affecting  children.  Council  legislative  priorities  signed  into 
law  in  1984  include: 

The  Bill  creating  a  foster  care  review  unit  within  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.  This  initiative  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  8,000  children  DSS  placed 
in  foster  care  in  Massachusetts  remain  in  placements  beneficial  to  their 
development. 

Councils  supported  passage  of  a  law  that  now  limits  the  use  of  seclusion  and 
restraint  for  mental  health  patients,  including  adolescents.  They  were  also 
pleased  with  passage  of  a  bill  which  extends  Medicaid  coverage  to  psychiatric 
patients  under  twenty-one  (21)  years  old. 

A  bill  which  extends  AFDC  coverage  to  pregnant  women  throughtout  the 
term  of  pregnancy  will  promote  better  prenatal  care  for  low  income  women. 

The  Child  Abuse  Reporting  Law  was  revised  to  expand  the  categories  of 
mandated  reporters. 

Councils  were  active  in  the  effort  to  prohibit  placement  of  children  on  adult 
mental  health  wards  which  culminated  when  the  Governor  signed  Executive 
Order  244  which  established  that  prohibition. 

Additionally,  the  Governor's  Day  Care  Partnership  Project  incorporated  a 
number  of  individual  bills  such  as  family  day  care  zoning  and  living  wage  for  day 
care  workers  into  its  final  recommendations. 

Councils  actively  supported  or  sought  increases  in  a  number  of  line  items  in 
the  Children's  Budget.  These  included:  increases  in  the  COLA  and  Standard  of 
Need  for  AFDC,  $1.4  million  to  implement  Executive  Order  244,  50  new  DSS 
social  workers,  and  increased  day  care  subsidies  for  low  income  families. 
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CIDCQ 


The  Citizen  Involvement  for  Day  Care  Quality  (CIDCQ)  Project,  supported  by  a 
federal  grant,  seeks  to:  1)  improve  the  quality  of  day  care  services  in  Massachu- 
setts through  the  use  of  citizens  volunteers  trained  to  review  and  evaluate  day 
care  centers  and  2)  advocate  for  and  assist  in  the  development  of  additional  day 
care  services,  through  increased  employer  involvement. 

The  CIDCQ  Project  has  had  an  impact  on  all  facets  of  citizens  efforts  to 
assure  day  care  quality.  Efforts  to  train  citizens  in  issues  of  quality  day  care  led  to 
increased  citizens  participation  in  proposal  review  and  community  review  of  day 
care  centers.  CIDCQ  has  documented  specific  improvements  in  certain  day  care 
centers  around  the  state  as  a  result  of  CIDCQ  training  efforts  and  local  citizens 
activities. 

1984  Accomplishments 

1.  Trained  over  100  volunteers  from  15  different  geographic  areas  in  the 
Commonwealth  on  quality  day  care  indicators,  how  to  review  day  care  proposals 
submitted  to  the  state  for  funding,  and  how  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  day 
care  program  which  currently  receive  state  funding. 

2.  Volunteers  in  the  15  areas  reviewed  113  proposals  which  requested  over 
$6.7  million  in  state  funding  for  day  care  services.  Volunteer  teams  conducted  site 
visits  to  57  different  day  care  centers  to  observe  classroom  activities,  tour  the 
facility  and  interview  the  center  director.  Recommendations  regarding  funding 
were  sent  to  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

3.  Trained  over  50  volunteers  on  how  to  encourage  employer  involvement  in 
the  childcare  needs  of  their  workers  and  community. 

4.  Conducted  training  of  trainers  for  staff,  in  three  regions,  on  how  citizens 
can  conduct  program  reviews  of  day  care  centers. 

5.  Created  a  statewide  advisory  committee  which  recommended  major 
change  in  the  Department  of  Social  Services  standards  for  purchase  of  center- 
based  day  care,  all  of  which  were  accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  agency's 
standards  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
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SAC 


The  Statewide  Advisory  Council  (SAC)  advises  the  Governor  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  for  Children  on  the  structure  and  delivery  of  children's  services  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  comprised  of  sixteen  (16)  members  elected  from  the  Councils 
for  Children,  twelve  (12)  Gubernatorial  appointees  and  the  Secretaries  of  Human 
Services,  Economic  Affairs,  and  Communities  and  Development. 

In  1984  SAC  implemented  an  ambitious  agenda  of  initiatives  to  improve 
children's  services  established  at  the  1983  Planning  Conference. 

SAC  was  an  active  supporter  and  participant  in  the  Governor's  Day  Care 
Partnership  Project.  The  Council  also  assisted  in  scheduling  twelve  (12)  local 
forums  midway  through  the  project  to  allow  citizens  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  preliminary  recommendations. 

The  Governor's  Executive  Order  #244  prohibiting  placement  of  children  on 
adult  wards  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  campaign  by  child  advocates,  includ- 
ing SAC,  to  improve  services  for  severely  troubled  adolescents.  SAC  members 
met  with  DMH  Commissioner  Callahan  and  served  on  the  Department's  impele- 
mentation  advisory  board. 

The  SAC's  Substituite  Care  Committee  began  formation  of  a  statewide  foster 
care  coalition  to  provide  foster  parents  with  a  more  effective  forum  to  address 
common  problems.  The  Committee  was  also  active  in  passage  of  foster  care 
review  legislation,  advocating  for  DSS  Public  Approval  Licensure  by  OFC  and 
review  of  proposed  new  Group  Care  Licensing  Regulations. 

SAC  formed  a  Nutrition  Services  Task  Force  which  began  development  of  a 
Nutrition  Policy  Statement  and  Resource  Directory. 

In  1984,  the  Council  strove  to  improve  its  role  as  the  statewide  forum  for  the 
local  Councils  for  Children.  Between  January  and  June  SAC  meetings  were  held  in 
each  of  the  different  regions  in  the  state.  On  these  occasions,  SAC  members  heard 
detailed  reports  of  the  activities  and  concerns  of  the  Councils  which  in  turn 
influenced  SAC  activity  during  the  year. 

Over  100  Council  for  Children  members  attended  the  1984  SAC  Planning 
Conference.  Conferences  heard  from  Secretary  of  Human  Services  Philip  Johnston 
and  a  panel  of  human  service  commissioners  whose  agencies  serve  children.  The 
Conference  outlined  1985  Legislative  Agenda,  coordinated  by  SAC. 

In  1985,  SAC  plans  to  continue  to  build  upon  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  Councils  for  Children  and  SAC  that  has  been  growing  in  recent 
years.  The  Council  will  work  with  OFC  staff  to  act  on  key  initiatives  begun  in 
1984  including  Regulations  Review,  Expansion  of  Resources;  and  Management 
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Reforms.  Finally,  SAC  will  cooperate  with  others  in  the  children's  advocacy 
community  in  a  number  of  specific  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
Massachusetts  children. 


In  1984  SAC  said  goodbye  to  longtime  members,  Sibley  Higginbotham  and 
Helen  Cox  who  left  the  Council  after  many  years  of  dedicated  efforts  to  assure 
quality  service  for  children  in  Massachusetts.  Sibley  plans  to  enjoy  the  Maine 
landscape  and  devote  time  to  the  environment  movement.  Helen  will  remain 
active  in  several  organizations  dedicated  to  improving  the  Fenway  neighborhood 
of  Boston. 
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Licensing  Children's  Programs 

The  Office  for  Children  has  developed  standards  and  procedures  for  the  licensure 
of: 

•  Family  Day  Care  Homes 

•  Residential  Group  Homes 

•  Temporary  Children's  Shelters 

•  Day  Care  Centers  and  Private  Nursery  Schools 

•  Foster  Care  Placement  Agencies 

•  Adoption  Placement  Agencies 

The  licensing  program  insures  minimum  standards  necessary  to  maintain 
the  basic  health  and  safety  of  children.  Licensors  review  medical  records,  admis- 
sions practices,  fire  and  safety  protection,  the  number  of  staff  and  their  qualifica- 
tions, and  basic  program  structures  to  create  a  safe  and  productive  environment 
for  children. 

Working  together  with  a  concerned  public,  the  Office  for  Children  strives  to 
ensure  quality  care  for  children  outside  their  homes. 
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Day  Care  Licensing 

It  is  the  Office  for  Children's  responsibility  to  license  and  approve  subsidized  and 
private  programs  of  child  day  care  services.  Specifically,  the  Opffice  is  responsible 
for  establishing,  applying  and  enforcing  compliance  with  regulations  for  the 
licensure  of  day  care  centers,  nursery  schools,  private  kindergartens,  family  day 
care  homes,  family  day  care  systems,  and  after-school  child  care  programs. 

The  licensing  process  for  day  care  centers  and  nurseries  includes  review  of 
admission  policies  and  procedures,  how  children  are  transported  to  the  center, 
condition  and  maintenance  of  the  building,  equipment,  staff  qualifications,  staff- 
child  ratio,  review  of  program  activities  offered  to  children  at  the  center,  health 
care  and  nutrition,  parent  rights,  responsibilities,  and  involvement,  and  com- 
pliance with  applicable  local  codes.  Individual  children's  records  are  to  include 
written  plans  for  their  care  regarding  feeding,  discipline,  sleeping,  and  other 
needs. 

The  Day  Care  Consultation  and  Licensing  Unit  emphasizes  that  day  care 
enhances  the  development  of  the  individual  child. 

In  1984  Group  Day  Care  Licensors  received  and  investigated  273  complaints. 

1984  Group  Day  Care  Statistics 

Group  Day  Care  Centers  and  Nursery  Schools: 


Licensed  in  1984  483 

Total  #  centers  1,742 

Quota  57,680 

#  of  half  day  centers  795 

#  of  full  day  centers  947 


Family  day  care  homes  are  licensed  by  the  Office  of  Children  through  a 
self-registration  process.  Family  day  care  regulations  outline  minimum  child  care 
standards  for  discipline,  nutrition,  program  activities,  health  and  safety  codes, 
and  the  number  of  children  allowed  to  receive  care  at  one  time  (maximum  of  six). 
Field  licensors  and  registrars  process  an  average  of  17,000  application  requests 
annually. 

Licensors  investigate  reported  instances  of  violations  of  the  family  day  care 
regulations.  In  1984  Family  Day  Care  Licensors  investigated  and  received  486 
complaints. 

Registrars  provide  information  about  family  day  care  regulations  to  those 
who  need  it.  They  provide  brochures  and  technical  assistance  to  potential  pro- 
viders and  interested  parents. 
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1984  Family  Day  Care  Statistics 


Family  Day  Care  Homes: 


Total  #  of  homes  registered 

8,574 

#  increase  over  1983 

1,168 

Total  #  of  slots 

40,219 

Independent  homes 

7,214 

Independent  slots 

32,698 

System  homes 

1,360 

System  slots 

7,521 

Major  Accomplishments 

1.  Interagency  Agreement 

OFC  signed  and  initiated  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  to  provide  information  sharing  of  abuse  and  neglect  information 
between  the  two  agencies. 

2.  Staffing 

Positions  added  to  the  unit  include:  2  Enforcement  Specialist  positions,  1  new 
Group  Day  Care  Supervisor  position,  delegated  licensing  specialist,  bi-lingual 
licensor  and  6  additional  licensing  positions. 

3.  Procedures 

Completely  revised  all  group  day  care  application  procedures  and  forms. 
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Group  Care  Licensing  Unit 


The  Group  Care  Licensing  Unit  is  responsible  for  licensing  residential  programs, 
temporary  shelters  for  children,  and  agencies  that  provide  foster  care  and  adop- 
tion services. 

There  are  approximately  15,000  children  living  in  substitute  care  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  These  include  abuse  and  neglect,  develop- 
mental disabilities,  emotional  disturbance,  and  other  special  needs  which  require 
extra  care. 

Licensors  thoroughly  review  each  program.  They  interview  staff  and  chil- 
dren, observe  programming,  tour  the  facility  and  generally  assess  compliance 
with  standards  to  improve  health  and  safety.  They  also  make  certain  individual 
children  receive  appropriate  care  by  assuring  case  management  structures  are  in 
place  and  include  individual  service  plans  to  review  a  child's  progress. 

In  1984  the  Unit  received  157  complaints  and  conducted  140  separate  investi- 
gations of  those  complaints. 


Substitute  Care  and  Placement  Statistics 


Licenses  held 

Licenses 
issued  in  1984 
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Major  Accomplishments 

1.  Public  Approval  Licensing  of  Department  of  Social  Services 

Site  visits  to  every  area  office  of  DSS  for  foster  care  placement  and  to  every 
regional  office  for  adoption  placement  were  completed  by  the  summer  of  1984. 
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Exit  reviews  detailing  compliance  issues  were  held  on  all  levels  of  DSS  including 
monthly  overviews  with  central  office  staff.  In  the  fall  we  worked  on  compilation 
of  the  full  report  which  was  completed  early  in  1985.  We  are  anticipating  plans  for 
compliance  developed  by  each  area  office  of  DSS  to  make  necessary  changes  to 
achieve  compliance  and  full  licensure  by  the  Fall  of  1986  for  each  area  office. 

2.  Group  Care  Licensing  Regulations 

Beginning  in  May  1984,  the  Group  Care  Licensing  Unit  began  a  complete 
regulatory  revision  of  the  group  care  licensing  rules.  A  task  force  of  public  and 
private  agencies  was  formed  to  provide  advice  on  the  problem  areas  needing 
change.  Initial  drafts  were  written  and  reworked  in  the  summer  and  fall  with 
further  input  from  the  task  force.  An  enlarged  group  including  additional  pro- 
viders and  licensing  staff  met  in  December  and  made  very  specific  written 
recommendations  that  were  worked  into  the  next  draft.  The  final  draft  went  to 
public  hearing  in  April  with  promulgation  expected  in  June.  The  new  regulations 
attempt  to  clearly  embody  the  latest  child  welfare  expertise  to  protect  health  and 
safety  of  children  in  residential  care. 

3.  Adoption  Regulations 

As  a  result  of  numerous  complaints  about  money  stolen,  children  promised 
and  never  made  available  for  adoption,  serious  misinformation  to  adoptive 
parents,  and  other  complaints  about  activity  of  unlicensed  adoption  liaisons  or 
brokers,  the  Office  conducted  many  adoption  investigations  again  in  1984.  In  re- 
viewing problems  gleaned  from  these  investigations,  regulations  amendments 
were  drafted  to  put  in  place  additional  safeguards  for  all  parties  involved.  These 
revisions  were  reviewed  by  several  knowledgeable  parties  including  all  current 
adoption  placement  agencies  and  were  filed  as  emergency  amendments  in  March 
1985. 
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Legal  Unit 


The  Legal  Unit  of  the  Office  for  Children  provides  legal  advice,  consultation,  and  repre- 
sentation to  assist  the  other  units  of  the  Office  to  accomplish  their  respective  tasks.  Office 
attorneys  analyze  and  interpret  federal  and  state  laws  that  impact  the  agency  and 
children  in  general,  analyze  and  assist  in  the  writing  and  promulgation  of  regulations,  and 
preparation  and  analysis  of  position  papers.  The  unit  also  advises  the  agency  on  legisla- 
tive, and  fiscal  matters  and  issues  pertaining  to  access  and  preservation  of  public  records. 

With  the  dramatic  increase  in  complaint  investigations  and  regulatory  prosecutions 
in  1984,  the  Legal  Unit's  work  has  been  95%  related  to  licensing  matters. 

1984  Legal  Actions  in  Conjunction  with  Licensing  Investigations: 


New  Cases 

Emergen 
DCO's 

cy  Emergency 
NOA's 

DCO 

NOA 

Cases 
Closed 

Group  Day  Care 

36 

2 

4 

4 

2 

33 

Family  Day  Care 

35 

4 

4 

4 

8 

23 

Group  Care 

14 

2 

0 

32 

2 

7 

TOTAL 

65 

8 

8 

20 

12 

41 

Legend: 

DCO  =  Deficiency  Correction  Order 

NOA  =  Notice  of  Action  to  revoke,  refuse  to  issue,  refuse  to  renew  a  license. 
Emergency  NOA  =  Suspension  prior  to  a  hearing. 
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Investigating  Complaints  of  Abuse  and  Neglect 
in  OFC  Licensed  Programs 

In  1984  the  Office  for  Children  experienced  significant  increases  in  the  reports  of 
abuse  or  neglect  of  children  enrolled  in  facilities  licensed  by  the  Office,  specifi- 
cally child  care  facilities.  Although  the  agency  has  investigated  such  reports  in 
the  past,  they  were  a  rare  occurrence  in  prior  years.  Rather  than  indicating  that 
the  number  of  actual  incidents  of  institutional  abuse  are  increasing  dramatically, 
the  increase  of  abuse  reports  starting  after  September  1,  seem  to  be  a  result  of 
increased  public  awareness  of  child  abuse  and  well  publicized  incidents  in  several 
out  of  state  day  care  facilities. 

In  1984  the  Office  investigated  three  allegations  of  the  abuse  or  neglect  of 
children  in  31  licensed  child  care  programs. 

Office  for  Children  licensing  and  legal  staff  work  cooperatively  with  other 
public  agencies  in  investigations  of  alleged  abuse  or  neglect  of  children  in  OFC 
licensed  programs.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  is  responsible  to  substan- 
tiate whether  abuse  is  likely  to  have  occurred  to  a  child.  When  DSS  does  substanti- 
ate a  report,  the  Office  for  Children  Licensing  Unit  continues  the  investigation  to 
determine  if  children  at  the  facility  are  at  risk.  DSS  identifies  victims  and  ensures 
they  are  protected  and  provided  services. 

Office  for  Children  investigators  must  decide  what  corrective  measures  are 
necessary,  if  any,  to  protect  the  children  at  a  facility  from  potential  risk.  In  some 
instances  licensors  will  require  a  program  to  make  certain  changes,  such  as 
improved  security.  In  more  serious  cases,  for  example,  when  staff  persons  at  a 
program  are  thought  to  be  directly  at  fault,  legal  action  is  necessary.  Deficiency 
correction  orders  are  filed  to  require  programs  to  make  immediate  changes,  such 
as  to  remove  an  alleged  perpetrator  of  abuse  from  any  contact  with  the  children 
pending  final  outcome  of  an  investigation.  The  Office  can  further  move  to  revoke, 
refuse  to  issue,  or  refuse  to  renew  a  license. 

In  1984  a  few  serious  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  were  judged  to  have  created 
an  emergency  situation  at  the  program  which  endangered  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  children  enrolled.  In  these  instances  the  Office  filed  an  emergency  Notice  of 
Action,  immediately  suspending  the  license  to  operate  and  closing  the  program 
either  permanently  or  pending  completion  of  an  investigation.  In  any  action  in 
which  a  license  is  suspended,  revoked,  or  not  issued,  the  licensee  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing.  These  hearings  are  held  before  an  Administrative  Magistrate  at  the 
Division  of  Administrative  Law  Appeals.  In  1984  several  of  these  hearings  were 
the  focus  of  widespread  media  attention. 

The  Office  for  Children  is  not  responsible  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
alleged  abusers.  The  Office  does  work  cooperatively  with  local,  county  and  state 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

The  increase  in  reports  of  institutional  abuse  has  had  a  great  impact  on  the 
Office  for  Children.  Licensing,  legal,  and  administrative  personnel  spent  thou- 
sands of  hours  attending  and  preparing  for  administrative  hearings.  The  media 
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focused  attention  on  the  licensing  process  as  never  before,  making  it  somewhat 
more  difficult  for  licensors  to  function.  The  Advocacy  field  operations  ran  pro- 
grams to  reassure  concerns  within  the  public  about  the  safety  of  most  day  care 
programs. 

In  response  to  this  situation  the  Office,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  Human  Services  and  DSS,  laid  plans  in  November  and 
December  to  form  a  special  complaint  investigation  team  and  began  a  review  of 
Office  for  Children  licensing  procedures  to  allow  the  Office  to  increase  its  capac- 
ity to  respond  to  abuse  complaints  while  maintaining  other  operations  in  1985. 


SAC  Chair  Dick  Howe  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Phil  Johnston  at  1984  SAC 
Legislative  Reception 
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Office  for  Children 


Regional  and  Area  Offices 
To  reach  Area  Councils  and  Help  for  Children,  please  call: 
REGION  1 

Regional  Office  (413)  568-9241,  9242,  9243 
Berkshire  Area  (413)  499-4492,  4493 
Hampshire  Area  (413)  584-7970,  7971,  7972 
Holyoke/Chicopee  Area  (413)  538-9033 
Springfield  Area  (413)  736-0321,  0322 
Westfield  Area  (413)  568-3341,  3342,  562-5014 
Franklin  Area  (413)  774-7239 
REGION  II 

Regional  Office  (617)  791-3136,  727-8773 
Blackstone  Valley  Area  (617)  473-3291 
Greater  Worcester  Area  (617)  791-3136,  727-8773 
North  Central  Area  (617)  534-0280,  342-8769 
North  Worcester  Area  (617)  632-9179 
South  Central  Area  (617)  765-9175,  885-5374 
REGION  III 

Regional  Office  (617)  535-6700,  727-4137,  8787 
Cape  Ann  Area  (617)  927-5446,  3809,  468-3639 
Eastern  Middlesex  (617)  245-5267 
Heritage  Area  (617)  745-9090,  4124 
Greater  Lawrence  Area  (617)  685-0262,  688-1049 
Greater  Lynn  Area  (617)  581-7677,  7678 
Haverhill/Newburyport  Area  (617)  346-9617 
Tri-City  Area  (617)  389-5424,  5075 
REGION  IVA 

Regional  Office  (617)  891-0530,  7020,  727-1429,  7679 

Cambridge/Somerville  Area  (617)  623-5096 

Concord  (617)  264-0314 

Greater  Lowell  Area  (617)  459-2566 

Waltham/Watertown/Belmont  (617)  891-8588 

Mystic  Valley  Area  (617)  729-4350 

REGION  IVB 

Regional  Office  (617)  727-2532 
Coastline/South  Shore  Area  (617)  849-1882 
Greater  Marlboro  Area  (617)  481-3476 
South  Middlesex  Area  (617)  875-5264 
South  Norfolk  Area  (617)  762-0717 
West  Suburban  Area  (617)  965-9810 
REGION  V 

Regional  Office  (617)  947-1231,  727-1440 
Attleboro  Area  (617)  226-2336,  2338,  727-8948 
Brockton  Area  (617)  583-3464,  588-6428,  727-8363 
Cape  Cod  Area  (617)  771-2151,  2154,  727-7723 
Fall  River  Area  (617)  675-0558,  0589,  727-8469 
New  Bedford  Area  (617)  997-4531,  1617,  727-8974 
Plymouth  Area  (617)  746-5101,  5102,  727-8945 
Taunton  Area  (617)  823-7200 
REGION  VI 

Regional  Office  (617)  727-8898,  8367,  3298,  6804,  3941 
Boston  Southern  Area  (617)  727-2468,  8393 
Inner  City  Area  (617)  427-0606 
Capital  Area  (6  17)  889-4660 
Chelsea/Revere/Winthrop  Area  (617)  889-4660 
Bos-Line  Area  (617)  738-45  18 
Bayside  Area  (617)  288-6600 


